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Sicilian punto tirato 

The Amari Loan Collection of Italian 
Lace and Embroidery. 

THROUGH the kindness of Signorina Carolina 
Amari of Florence, Italy, the Museum is able 
to exhibit an unusually interesting collection of 
Italian lace and embroidery. The collection has 
been made with the view of preserving the original 
old pieces of lace, and also of furnishing models for 
the Italian lace schools, which Signorina Amari has 
been influential in organizing. No country has 
taken a more active part in the history of lace mak- 
ing nor done more to promote the art than has 
Italy, and in this collection are illustrated many of 
the stitches used by the Italians from the beginning 
of lace making to the present day. 

For many years, or rather centuries, people 
had enriched their cloths and household furnishings 
with embroidery. This added, of course, to the 
heavy appearance of the material. With a desire 
to lighten the effect, threads were pulled from the 
linen, which gave a more open appearance, and, 
in order to make it more durable and also more 
beautiful, the threads that were left were bound 
together in groups to form a design. In Italy this 
first lace dates from the fifteenth century, and is 
called punto sfilato (drawn-work). In this work, 
of which several examples are shown in Case 1 3, 
many threads were drawn from the linen, and as a 
rule those left were covered entirely with needle- 
work, giving quite a different effect from Spanish 
and Mexican drawn-work, in which the threads 
are caught together. 

From " punto sfilato " was derived punto or 
tela tirato (drawn-work), in which the threads are 



Early Sixteenth Century 

drawn back rather than pulled out. In this work 
one or possibly two threads are drawn, both from 
the warp and the woof of the linen, and the 
openings thus made are enlarged by pulling back 
the threads and binding them together, either with 
white linen thread or colored silk. The result 
was arrived at in different localities by the use of 
slightly different stitches ; the knowledge of these 
stitches makes it possible to locate pieces when the 
design still leaves one in doubt. One of the oldest 
pieces of lace in the collection, and one of the 
most interesting, is the piece of Sicilian " punto 
tirato " of the early sixteenth century, shown in Case 
1 7, a part of which is illustrated in this article. In 
the middle of the lace is represented a battlemented 
castle with flying flags ; to the right stand, side by 
side, the owner and his wife in the dress of a lady 
and a gentleman of the period ; beside them stand 
their sons and daughters, and beyond them, falcon- 
ers on horseback, trees, and lions rampant. To 
the left of the castle is a spread eagle surmounted 
by a crown ; on one side is a woman, and on the 
other a man who holds a falcon on his right hand, 
and in his left hand a leash, to which is attached 
a dog. The drawing is necessarily angular, but 
the designer, as well as the lacemaker, put much 
time and thought into the piece, and from it we 
get an idea of the life and habits of the people, for 
whom, if not by whom, it was made. 

The even square openings of the ground and 
the pattern of solid linen in " punto tirato " possibly 
suggested to the Italians the idea of darning a 
pattern on netting similar to that used for fish-nets. 
This work first made in the sixteenth flourished also 
in the seventeenth century, and was known as 
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punto a maglia quadra. Though some pieces 
look much like " punto tirato,** especially when the 
threads of the netting in the background have been 
worked over, as in the white and dull pink piece 
in Case 5, it can be distinguished always by the 
knots which show even in the darned parts of the 
lace and make a slightly uneven surface. In 
the earliest pieces of " punto a maglia quadra ** 
the pattern was darned with a stitch that gave the 
effect of woven cloth ; later the stitch used in 
" buratto ** was tried. This gives the appearance 
of embroidery, and in the third period these stitches 
were combined, causing the design to appear 
shaded. An interesting piece of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is shown in Case 1 7, in which the design con- 
sists of real and imaginary animals, and in Case 1 5 
are two very beautiful pieces, in which the netting 
is made of dark blue thread and the design worked 
in white ; one of these pieces is edged with blue 
and white bobbin lace, " merletto a fuselli,** the 
other has a pointed edge of netting. A small 
piece in the lower part of this case is quite unusual, 
gold thread being used with the white linen. In 
the same case is a piece the netting of which 
is made of colored raw silk with the design worked 
in white. The large pieces, in Cases 5 and 1 6, 
the designs of which are suggested by the mosaic 
floors found in the old Italian churches, are es- 
pecially beautiful when hung in a window where 
the sunlight comes through them. In Case 5 is 
a piece made in the eighteenth century. The 
netting is very fine and the design and workman- 
ship give the effect of a point lace with a " reseau," 
or net ground. In the French and German pieces, 
in Case 1 4, the netting has a diamond shaped 




Punto tagliato Late Sixteenth Century 



instead of a square opening. In this same case are 
pieces of punto a mezza mandolina (half an almond 
stitch), in which great variety is given by the different 
sized openings in the net. These date from the 
seventeenth century. Two pieces of Spanish " punto 
a maglia quadra " are exhibited in Cases 5 and 
1 6, and the contrast between their ornate though 
beautiful designs and the more sober and dignified 
designs of the Italians is very marked. 

After making " punto a maglia quadra ** for many 
years, the Italians found that by embroidering 
buratto or bolting cloth, such as was used for 
bolting flour, they could get much the same effect 
and with less labor. The " buratto ** thus used is 
made on a frame and of the exact width required, 
the material either linen or raw silk. As there is 
no knot to hold the threads firm, and as there are 
half as many threads in one direction as in the 
other, it is very difficult to make the work even, 
when the darning stitch is used, so that in the 
early pieces the design is worked with a stitch, 
which like tapestry work shows no foundation. 
Later, as the workers became more skillful, the 
pattern was darned in, and in the beautiful Span- 
ish piece at the top of Case 4 a heavy raised out- 
line is added. Beside the embroidered " buratto,'* 
interesting examples of drawn " buratto " are shown. 
In the fifteenth century onginated punto tagliato 
(cut- work), called also tela tagliato. Openings are 
cut in the linen, leaving a few threads to be used 
as a foundation for the needlework, with which the 
open spaces are partly filled. In the earliest pieces 
the openings are small in comparison with the linen, 
which was richly embroidered with white or col- 
ored linen thread or silks ; gold thread was some- 
times used. As the workers became more skill- 
ful, the open spaces encroached fast upon the plain 
linen until "reticella" was made, in which it is often 
difficult to realize that there is a linen foundation 
at all. The development of " punto tagliato " is 
shown in Case 1 9, the example used as an illustra- 
tion in this article being a specimen in which the 
linen and openwork is most beautifully proportioned. 

Reticella (see Case 1 8) is geometrical in design, 
as necessarily follows when woven linen is used as 
a foundation. In some of the later and inferior 
pieces braid was substituted for the linen, but 
although the effect was obtained in this way, with 
less effort on the part of the lacemaker, the result 
is very unsatisfactory. In the same case with 
the "reticella*' are four pieces of punto in 
aria (stitches in the air) ; this is the first kind 
of lace made without a linen foundation, and dates 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
small piece with flowers and leaves is the earliest 
and shows plainly the way in which it was made. 
The lacemaker, without a model and using a 
thread as a foundation, works out on each side to 
form petals or leaves. The different points of this 
pattern touch, and " brides,'' or bars, to join them 
are unnecessary. The piece of " punto in ana " 
with a geometrical design is made in the same way, 
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Panto in aria 

but the large piece, illustrated in this article, is later 
in date and so elaborate in design that it was neces- 
sary to draw the pattern upon parchment and tack 
the outline threads upon that. In this piece 
" brides," or bars, are seen for the first time, but 
they are few in number and placed with regu- 
larity. In the early laces made with " brides " 
they form a regular and well arranged ground for 
the design, but in the later work they become 
confused in arrangement. 

In the 1 7th century came the punto a relievo 
a fiorami, or raised Venetian point, the modern 
name for which is punto a cameo. In this work 
a bold design of flowers (fiorami), with heavily 
raised outlines, is joined by " brides " with " picots " 
or purls upon them. A great variety of stitches is 
used, adding much to the interest of the otherwise 
solid " toile," or pattern. The raised outline is 
carefully graduated in the pieces of the best period, 
according to the size of the detail, but becomes 
clumsy in those of a later date. 

Such large sums of money went yearly from 
France into Italy in exchange for these beautiful 
laces, that Louis XIV forbade his courtiers to 
wear them and had Italian lacemakers brought 
to France in order to teach the art to his people. 
For many years the French copied as accurately 
as possible the Italian designs and workmanship, 
but by degrees their work developed more and 
more character of its own, until the beautiful A lencon 
lace with its delicate " reseau " was made in the 
eighteenth century." As by this time the ruffs 
and broad, flat collars had gone out of fashion and 



Seventeenth Century 

full ruffles were being worn, for which the heavy 
laces were not suitable, French lace became 
fashionable, and in order not to lose its trade, Italy 
was obliged to adopt the net ground, or " reseau." 
Then was first made the Burano lace and later the 
A rgentella, a beautiful example of which is shown 
in Case 20, its great delicacy being more notice- 
able from its proximity to the bold " punto a 
relievo a fiorami." A variety of Venetian point 
often seen, but not illustrated in this collection, is 
punto a relievo a fogliami (foliage). In this, 
though the work is the same, the difference is in 
the design, which consists of leaves instead of 
flowers. Before speaking of the Italian bobbin 
laces, attention should be called to the punto avorio 
to be seen in Case 1 3, a very rare lace and 
made without a design to work from. The lace- 
maker starts with a piece of thread upon which 
she scallops backward, counting the stitches to 
make the design, which is geometrical and often 
suggestive of Eastern work, for which reason it is 
sometimes called punto sareceno. Lace like this 
is still made by the peasants in a few places in 
Italy and is used to decorate their costumes. 

In Cases 7 and 8 are to be seen the Italian 
bobbin laces, merletto a fuselli. Some of these 
pieces date from the sixteenth century. There 
has been much difference of opinion as to whether 
bobbin, or as it is often called pillow lace, originated 
in Italy or in Flanders, and so far neither country 
has been able to settle the question. Italian bobbin 
laces are as a rule stronger in design than the 
Flemish ones, but they have not the exquisite 
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delicacy of texture found in the Flemish pieces 
(Case 22). In Case 7 are many examples of the 
early Gothic points, made by weaving threads 
together. As time went on these gave place to 
scallops of more complicated designs, which re- 
quire many bobbins. One very unusual piece is 
seen in the lower part of this case. The design is 
one of deep scallops containing a lily surrounded 
by a circle, and is adapted from " punto in aria," 
the small raised places being seldom found in 
bobbin lace. Beside these laces made of linen 
thread are several specimens of gold lace and gold 
and silk combined. The millet seed ascribed to 
Genoa and the shell-like scallop made in Venice 
and towns and countries under its control are easily 
distinguished. In one piece of Genoese bobbin 
lace of the eighteenth century, the design was 
originally made for " reticella." In Case 8 are 
shown the early punto di Milano of the seven- 
teenth century, made without a "reseau," as well 
as the pieces of the eighteenth century in which 
a strong net or " reseau " of plaited threads is 
found. 

Spanish laces are closely connected with the 
Italian laces, and though like them in some re- 
spects, have marked characteristics of their own. 
The two small scallops made of colored silks and 
gold thread shown in Case 21 are very rare. 
Above these and on each side of them are the 
Spanish laces, of which the outline is of tape made 
with bobbins, but edged and connected by needle- 
work. To the casual observer this gives the 
appearance of a point lace, but if looked at more 
carefully the difference will be seen in the cloth- 
like texture, as well as the badly drawn scrolls, 
caused by the twisting of the tape. In the best 
examples of this lace the tape was shaped on the 
pillow, but later straight tape was curved to fit the 
pattern, giving a very clumsy effect. The Spaniards 
have made much drawn-work, more delicate in 
appearance than the Italian work and less durable. 
In Case 21 is seen a needlepoint handkerchief, 
the design of which is made in imitation of the 
drawn-work. 

France, and Belgium and Holland also, played 
an important part in the history of lace. France is 
represented by two pieces of point d'Alencon 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and by 
several interesting pieces of Valenciennes lace, 
which are arranged chronologically in the case, the 
earliest, a piece of wonderful delicacy and elab- 
orateness of design, at the top, and the simpler and 
much coarser piece, of the present day, at the 
bottom. Two pieces of lace called point d'A ngle- 
terre, but really of Flemish make, are in the middle 
of this ease. They suggest strongly the French 
point laces, but are a mixed lace, the pattern being 
made with a needle, and the "reseau/' or net 
ground, with bobbins. Nothing is finer in texture 
than the Flemish lace known as Binche, which 
takes its name from the town in which it was first 
made ; but better known to the general public are 



M alines or Mechlin, point duchesse and point 
d'esprit. 

The embroideries are of interest in connection 
with the lace to which they are so nearly related. 
In many of the pieces shown are found the same 
stitches which are seen combined with the lace 
work in " punto tagliato." 



Notes. 

Mr. Frederic Allen Whiting, Secretary 
of the Arts and Crafts Society, gave a talk in 
the lecture room of the Museum before the 
Tuesday Morning Club on November 7. Mr. 
Whiting spoke of the work of the Arts and Crafts 
Society, and also showed a number of lantern slides 
illustrating the loan collection of American Silver 
now in the Museum, briefly commenting on the 
more important pieces. 

SlGNORINA CAROLINA AMARI will give an ex- 
planatory talk upon her collection of Italian lace, 
now exhibited in the Textile Room of the Museum, 
on Friday morning, December 1 4, at 10 o'clock. 
The talk will be repeated for the convenience of 
teachers on Saturday morning, at 9.30. Tickets 
should be obtained in advance at the Museum or 
by written application to the Director. The num- 
ber is limited by the capacity of the room. 

The Portrait of Mr. Edward Robinson, 
former Director of the Museum, which was com- 
missioned by the Trustees and painted by Mr. 
Edmund C. Tarbell, has arrived at the Museum 
and is now on exhibition in the Fourth Gallery. 

The Walls of the Greek Terra Cotta 
Room have been repainted in a lighter tint during 
the past few weeks and the cases temporarily re- 
arranged. The chief purpose of the change has 
been to provide more light in the interior angle of 
the room, but advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity for experiment with a view to the 
choice of backgrounds in the new building. 

The Library, the Print Department, and 
THE Textile Room in the basement are now 
open on Saturday afternoons. 

Admissions to the Museum during the months 
of September and October amounted to 45,708 
as against 45,637 in 1905. The attendance on 
Sundays during these two months was 22,475 as 
compared with 22,468 in 1 905. The total num- 
ber of admissions for the year up to November 7 
shows an increase of 1 5 ,2 64 over 1 905 . 

Mr. A. Morris Carter. Librarian of the 
Museum, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Director, his duties including supervision of regis- 
tration. Mr. Oric Bates, who has assisted in the 
Classical Department since September 1 , has been 
appointed Temporary Assistant in Charge of the 
Department of Egyptian Art. 



